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The Eternal Beauty. 


OH, Beauty, old yet ever new! ! 
Eternal Voice, and Inward Word, 
The Logos of the Greek and Jew, 
The old sphere-music which the Samian heard ! 


Truth which the sage and prophet saw, 
Long sought without but found within, 
The Law of Love beyond all law, 
The Life o’erflooding mortal death and sin! 


Shine on us with the light which glowed 
Upon the trance-bound shepherd’s way, 
Who saw the Darkness overflowed 
And drowned by tides by everlasting Day.? 
Shine, light of God !—make broad thy scope 
To all who sin and suffer; more 
And better than we dare to hope, 
With Heaven’s compassion make our longings poor ! 
J. G. WHITTIER. 


Religion and the Children. 
(Continued from p. 15.) 


OW comes the practical question, How is this duty of religious. 
education to be done? 
I answer: First, by the influence and teaching of the father and 


mother in the home ; 
Second, by companionship with the father and mother in the 


church ; 


; 1‘Too late I loved Thee, oh Beauty of ancient days, yet ever new! And lo! 
Thou wert within and I abroad searching for Thee. Thou wert with me, but I 
was not with thee. —August. Solilog., Book X. 
2 ‘And I saw that there was an Ocean of Darkness and Death: but an Infinite 
Ocean of Light and Love flowed over the Ocean of Darkness: And in that I saw 


the Infinite Love of God,’—George Fox's Journal, 
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Third, —but only as supplementary to these, not as their substi- 
tute,—by some special help of the church for children in the way of 
Sunday school or minister’s classes. 

At the root of all is the home, must ever be the home. No church, 
no Sunday school, can ever quite supply the place of those first loving 
thoughts of the heavenly Father, and of the heavenly home, and of 
the great merciful Christ who went about doing good and took the 
little children in his arms,—thoughts which a child should learn 
among the earliest lessons of the home. First, it rests with the 
mother. Nothing can take the place of the little prayer that a mother 
can teach and that none can teach as she can. She to whom the 
little one first looks up, first goes with its little askings, must teach 
that greater and-higher looking up, and the first tender askings of 
prayer. Do not worry over such questions as to how, exactly, prayer 
may, or may not, be answered. You do not want your little child to 
keep from asking you anything till it has learned just what is proper 
to ask for, and what you may reasonably be expected to give. You 
want your little child to tell you all that is in its heart, many a thing 
that you inwardly smile at, perhaps many a thing that you could 
never give it in the world,—never mind, you want your child’s own 
wish. Trust the heavenly Father’s love, as thoroughly; teach the 
child to trust it. Best have some little simple prayer learned, as the 
basis, but encourage your children to go beyond that. Teach them 
to speak out to the listening Presence what is most in their hearts. 
They will do that with a little helping. The words may often be 
trivial and sometimes ludicrous. ‘There are few homes that have not 
some ‘ Helen’s babies.’ The little child may pray about a lost play- 
thing, or thank God for ‘ Santa Claus,’ or, perhaps, like a little girl 
I heard of, instead of closing with the proper ‘Amen,’ may insist on 
ending with ‘Good-night, God!’ Never mind that; it is all right. 
Are not we too stiff and starched over our religion, altogether? That 
simple, realistic faith of the little child has something to teach us, as 
well as to be taught. 

That little prayer-time is the starting point. Many a happy ques- 
tion and talk will grow out of that, if the mother will only let it. 
Questionings infinite, often unanswerable. Nothing to be afraid of 
in that! Let the young mind open out in its wonder; and, where 
you cannot answer from your own thought, you may be able to tell 
them what those whom you most revere have thought, or what you 
hope may be true; or simply let the young heart wander and wonder 
into the mystery, with only that blessed clue of a perfect trust in the 
goodness of the heavenly Father. 

Then, the father’s help is needed. Do not let him talk about 
having no time. No time to take your little lad on your knee, and 
let the little girl lean up against you while you read them one of the 
old Bible stories, or they find you the verses they each like best in the 
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Psalm they have learned at the Sunday school, and tell you why they 
like it. No time? So much ‘business’? This is part of a father’s 
business. And, then, in a home where there are guch beginnings, 


other things are sure to follow. The Sunday evening hymns will 


mean more, be more than mere pretty music; and even the old 
fashion of a thanksgiving for the daily bread, and perhaps some daily 
reading of a Psalm or a prayer, will not seem so difficult or out of 
place, and will not be so likely to fall into that formality which many 
are afraid of. 

It flows naturally out of this father’s and mother’s home-part in 
the religious training of children that the next thing should be the 
influence of companionship with father and mother in the church. I 
do not mean that children ought to be made to go to church. If the 
home is what it should be, and if the church is at all what it should 
be, and if the parents attend it at all as they should do, there will be 
no question of ‘making’; the children will want to come, and like 
to come. Some people are in favour of separate services specially 
adapted to their level. But I believe that it is alla mistake. It is on 
a par with that other cry, for special literature for children, which is 
filling their shelves with so much weak, silly rubbish. The surest 
way for children to grow up fond of reading is for them to grow up 
in the wholesome companionship of a home where the elders love 
reading and read aloud, and talk about what they read. Those 
children will grow up to love it, even if they never see a child’s book 
in their lives! So let children be brought up in any sort of happy 
religious companionship with their elders; and, best of all services, 
they will like not some separate one in the schoolroom, but to'go 
where their elders go. They may understand little, at first, indeed ; 
but there is a great deal goes to the enjoying a service, and being 
awed and religiously impressed by it, besides the intellectual compre- 
hension. Have children never loved to go to church, or derived no 
good from it, all through the first eighteen centuries, for it is only in 
this nineteenth that it has become common to leave them at home? 
Don't you suppose that little children counted it a privilege to go to 
the first ‘ upper rooms’ where the disciples met, though Paul himself, 
sometimes preached so long that even a young man would drop 


‘asleep and fall off his seat, let alone the children? Don’t you sup- 


pose the little Roman children ever begged and cried to go to the 
secret churches in the catacombs? All through the ages, little 
children went with their parents, and wondered, and did not under- 
stand much, but, if their elders were interested, caught their interest, 
and, later, learned their comprehension. I suppose the very grimmest 
sect of the Puritans was the church of the Scottish Covenant. But 
the little ones lay in their mother’s arms at those long field-preach- 
ings; and, as they grew older, they listened and wondered what it all 
meant. What could they make of those dreary, long Calvinistic dis- 
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courses, reasoned out to a dozen heads on divine decrees and pre- 
destination? Yet something made them proud and glad to be there, 
—so proud, so glad, that, all through that long generation of awful 
persecution, the very boys and maidens bore as noble a part as any 
of the Covenanters; and, as the preachers one by one were hunted 
down and martyred in the grass-market, there never were wanting 
youths, sometimes hardly more than children, to take up the blood- 
stained mantle of their ministry. The pleasure and profit of children 
being with their parents in church depends not upon how much 
the children understand but upon how much the parents feel. 
Children like to be with their elders; and, in these deeper parts 
of life, it is good for them to be, and good for the older people to 
have them. Leta father sit lovingly among his little children, 
and it will be a pleasure to them to look over the same hymn- 
book with him, long before they can read more than an occasional 
word ; a pleasure, by and by, to find the place for him; a pleasure to 
listen to the singing, and now and then catch some favourite tune 
they have been used to at home. And, then, it will be a mingled 
awe and wonder to sit by him in the stillness of the prayer; and, 
when the sermon comes,—well, if there is nothing for it but to let the 
little heads nestle up against him for a quiet sleep, no harm in that ! 
Gradually, as they get older, they will like to learn at least the text ; 
and, now and then, the little ears will prick up at some familiar 
anecdote or illustration, and so the heart will gradually feel and find 
all the fuller help of a true and happy church. 

Do I mean that this is the only way in which the church can help 
parents with their children? Certainly not. It never has been, it 
should not be now. Here comes in that third part of religious teach- 
ing for the young, the help of the minister's class or the Sunday 
school. But this must be supplementary to the things I have spoken 
of—the home and the church—not instead of their influence. 

Remember that it always has been so, The church’s special work 
for the young is no new thing. You trace it in the catechumens of 
the early Christian ages. You see it in the eagerness with which the 
missionary monks, who won back Europe from the wilderness and 
barbarism which overwhelmed the Roman world, sought out the chil- 
dren, even bought them in the slave markets to train them up for 
Christ. In the English Church, it was the ancient custom—and it 
still stands so in the English Prayer Book—for ‘the curate of every 
parish, after the second lesson of the afternoon service,’ to gather the 
children present round him, and there in the service openly ‘instruct 
them in the Church Catechism’; and the American Episcopal 
Church has only widened this a little, into ‘on Sundays or some 
other convenient occasion.’ In the various English religious bodies, 
the regular ‘Sunday schools’ are almost exclusively mission schools, 
—hardly for the children of the congregation. On the ordinary 
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Sunday school question, I do not enter, but I plead for the children 
of our own congregation. Let these be specially cared for by our 
ministers, even if it has to be at a different hour and place. I re- 
member, when I was a lad, I used to attend such a class in the old 
vestry rooms of ‘Cross Street Chapel,’ Manchester; and, all through 
my own ministry I have had such classes—all the children in my 
congregation between the ages of eight and fifteen; and I have 
always felt it one of the happiest parts of my work. I think this is 
the best, as it mostly is in America,—a half-hour directly after morn- 
ing service. Someare afraid that, altogether, this would be too long 
and wearisome. I do not think it need be. It would be sufficient to 
have a few minutes of children’s songs, not the mere church Psalmody 
Over again, and then twenty minutes or half an hour of a general 
lesson-talk by the minister. It need not be long. A great deal may 
be done in a little time, when children have already been at the ser- 
vice, and there are its hymns, or Bible words, or any points of interest 
in it to refer to. That should be the key-note of the church’s work 
for the children,—a bright, happy church service along with their 
elders, and then, if it may be, a little space for their special helping, 
bringing its influences home, helping them to understand it better, 
making it more living to their young hearts. If children had to miss 
either, I would say, Let them miss the second part, and not the first. 
But I do not think it need be a choice of either as against the other. 
With loving, patient encouragement, I believe our young people may 
be as glad to be with their elders in the larger gatherings of the temple 
as ever they were in older times; and so we may keep up that beauti- 
ful union of all ages in one happy service, that good old custom of 
the world, of which the poet sings,— 
‘To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company, 
To walk together to the kirk, 
And all together pray; 
While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men and babes and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay.’ 
Brooke Herrorp. 


Health Preservation. 


N this and subsequent numbers of the Sunday School Helper | 
| propose to consider the measures which as individuals we can 
adopt in order to maintain the condition called health. It is proper 
that a definition of health be given, and here at the outset a difficulty 
is encountered, for to say that health is freedom from disease helps 
us not at all. It may be said that he is a healthy man in whom the 
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more important phenomena of life take place quietly and uniformly, 
and who has the sense of well being; and, conversely, he is diseased 
in whom the phenomena of life are disturbed, and who has a feeling 
of ill-health. But these definitions, vague and ill defined as they are, 
are not strictly accurate: for there may be variations, and marked 
variations, from the ideal healthy condition, and yet the person may 
feel well and live long; and, on the other hand, a person may have 
the feeling of complete health and yet be seriously ill. In truth, the 
conditions termed health and disease are not absolute opposites ; the 
healthy state passes very gradually into the decidedly sick state, so 
gradually that it is often difficult, if not impossible, to say when 
disease begins. 

It will be evident that if we are to adopt measures to secure 
this quiet and uniform action of the organs of our body and this 
sense of well being, something must be known of their mode of 
action, and of the means we possess of giving less work to a weak or 
overworked organ. There are few of us who at the start of this life’s 
journey have the relative strength of the various parts of our body 
so finely adjusted as were the springs, wheels, and shafts of the ‘ One 
Hoss Shay,’ described by Dr. O. Wendell Holmes, but something 
can be done, not to prolong life beyond its natural term, but to 
render its period of activity and utility longer. That is the ideal for 
which we ought to strive, and then, like the chaise, 

Go ‘to pieces all at once, 
All at once and nothing first,— 
Just as bubbles do when they burst.’ 

An examination of the human body shows it to be made up of a 
number of parts or organs which have definite work, called their 
function, to do in the maintenance of the life of the body. Each 
organ is composed of two or more different textures, called tissues, and 
these may be regarded as made up of minute masses, varying in 
shape and arrangement, to which the name of cells is given. 

A cell has been defined as a mass of protoplasm containing a 
nucleus. Examined by the microscope, the protoplasm appears as a 
jelly-like particle containing smaller particles or granules, and the 
addition of dilute acetic acid (vinegar) dissolves the granules and 
brings into view the nucleus. If a drop of a solution of logwood or 
dilute ink be brought in contact with a cell, the nucleus will combine 
with the colouring matter, while the protoplasm will only be slightly 
stained. 

Protoplasm is a very complex substance, and whether living or 
dead is always altering in chemical composition. It always contains 
compounds allied in properties and composition to white of egg, 
along with water, salts, and frequently fatty and starchy compounds. 
Many living organisms, animal and vegetable, are, as far as we know, 
composed of one of these microscopic masses, and it is comparatively 
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easy to observe the phenomena which attend and are characteristic of 
life. We find that these simple organisms may alter their shape, 
sending out or drawing in processes. This alteration in form is 
called contraction. By this same power they can alter their position. 
If motionless, contraction may be produced by some external agent, 
in which case the external agent or disturbing cause is called an 
irritant or stimulus, and the protoplasm is said to be zrrtfable. We 
may say that the stimulus acting on the living protoplasm leads to a 
liberation of energy, which manifests itself to us in the form of move- 
ment, heat, or other form. This liberation of energy by a living 
organism is always preceded by a splitting up of the complex con- 
stituents of the protoplasm into substances less complex; it usually 
results from a union of oxygen derived from the medium surrounding 
the animal, and among the simpler bodies is one, carbon-dioxide, 
formed by the union of the oxygen with the carbon present in the 
organism. The liberation of energy results then from this union of 
oxygen with the complex substances present in protoplasm and the 
production thereby of less complex substances. The same oxidation 
process occurs with dead protoplasm: less complex substances are 
produced, energy is set free, and ultimately the protoplasm is re- 
presented by ammonia, carbon dioxide, and water. 

If a living organism or cell is not to waste away it must get a 
fresh supply of the complex substances of which it is formed. There 
must be a ‘building up’ as well as a ‘breaking down’ process: a 
formation of fresh protoplasm to take the place of that which is 
decaying. It is the possession of this double power which con- 
stitutes life. If the organism is to live, it must be supplied with fresh 
material (food), and the waste substances must be removed from it. 
In our body, composed of innumerable cells, this process, which is 
called nutrition, is very complex; for the healthy condition of the 
body depends upon the healthy condition of every cell, and this 
implies the supply to each unit of fresh material, and the removal 
from each unit of its waste products. Hence we have a physiological 
division of labour, some cells concerned in food preparation—not 
only for themselves, but for all,—others in food distribution, and — 
others in removal of waste products. 

This division of labour occurs in a community, and such a 
division favours improvements in the various trades and manufactures 
and is an advantage to all the members of the community. Thus 
while it is possible for every individual to make clothing and bread, 
or to take charge of a locomotive engine, it has been found by 
experience that these things are done better by individuals who 
devote all their powers to doing one thing well. | ack-of-all-trades is 
usually master of none. And following out this illustration, we are 
often able to express an opinion of the nature of the occupations of 
men or women from an examination of their hands, limbs, or general 
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bodily form,—the life work producing characters which distinguish 
rson from another. 

ree ns the same way, in a complex animal and in the human body, 
this division of labour results in variations in form and arrangements 
of the typical cell, variations which enable a person skilled in the use 
of the microscope to state what is the main work of the cell. For 
instance, it is easy to distinguish a muscular fibre or cell, whose 
special function is to contract or alter its shape, from a cell whose 
special work it is to digest food, or to separate waste and injurious 
matters from the body. The various tissues of the body, then, such 
as muscular, nervous, and secreting, are composed of masses of proto- 
plasm, modified as regards form, size, and arrangement so as to enable 
each of them to discharge especially some one function of protoplasm. 

In the human body the various tissues are forced to work, not for 
their own well being only, but for the well being of all. This is 
secured by the presence of bonds of union, of which two are im- 
portant. /?rst. There is a simple and effectual plan for the quick 
distribution of fresh material (food and oxygen), and for the removal 
of waste products from all the cells. The blood contained in the 
heart and vessels is, by the contraction of the muscular tissue of the 
heart, or force pump, brought into the neighbourhood of every cell, 
and the nutritive fluid bathes each cell. From this fluid each cell 
takes up the materials necessary for its life, and into it casts its waste 
products. In the blood, then, we have fresh material and waste 
products, the former derived from food introduced from without, 
which has been digested by the action of certain cells, and carried 
into the blood by others ; the latter produced by all cells and con- 
veyed by the blood into the sphere of action of cells whose main 
work is their separation from the blood and ejection from the body. 
Second. Another bond of union is the nervous system, which 
regulates the amount of work done, or energy liberated, by each cell 
or tissue. Each cell has in relationship with it a nerve fibre, which 
may be regarded as one of the processes of a nerve cell situated in a 
central mass called the brain. And, in particular, the cells on the 
surface of the body, which are especially irritable and may produce 
sensations of taste, sight, etc., are connected by nerve strands with 
nerve cells from which other strands pass to the tissues concerned in 
movement, in digestion, and in circulation of the blood. The result 
of this second bond of union is that the amount of work done by the 
various tissues is regulated according to the needs of the body 
generally, as indicated by sensations resulting from stimulations of 
the irritable surface cell. In the absence of this stimulation, the 
amount of work done by the majority of the tissues is trifling, and 
manifests itself mainly in the production of heat. 

From this sketch it is not difficult to understand how the health of 
the body as a whole depends upon the healthy condition of all the 
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‘tissues composing it. You will remember how St. Paul in writing to 
the Corinthians makes use of this fact and claims consideration ‘for 
those members (tissues) of the body which seem to be more feeble.’ 
Many years ago, Sir James Paget, in writing on the healthy nutrition 
of the tissues, formulated four conditions as essential. They were, 
Ist, a proper supply of blood in or near the tissue to be nourished. 
We have many examples of disease resulting from absence of this 
condition. 2nd, a proper quality of blood in or near the tissue to be 
nourished. ‘This implies food proper in quantity and quality, healthy 
action of organs of digestion and circulation, and healthy action of 
organs concerned in removal from the blood of waste products. It 
also implies absence from the blood of the micro-organisms, which by 
their life in the blood use up or diminish our food supply, or which, 
as a result of their life, produce as ¢hecr waste products substances 
which are poisonous to the cells of the human organism. 3rd, a 
proper action of the nervous system. We have many examples of 
bad nutrition and health from absence of this condition. Whenever 
the nerves going to a limb are by injury destroyed or their functions 
impaired by disease, all the other tissues in the limb suffer—muscles 
waste, the skin in patches may die, and not only so, but the tissues in 
other parts of the body are indirectly affected. In this example, the 
injury to nerve tissue is one which can be made evident, and its 
effects are not difficult to explain. But every medical man is 
acquainted with disordered nutrition, and disease in muscles and 
secreting and other glands, having as its apparent cause some nerve 
disturbance, in which it is difficult to explain the mode of action. 
As an example, consider a condition tolerably familiar. A man 
receives some slight injury over the head or spinal column, perhaps 
in a railway or trap accident. The person thinks nothing of 
it at the time, and is perhaps able to attend business without any 
special fatigue. But the friends, and later the injured person, 
recognise that he has never been the same since the’ date of the 
accident, and, in spite of good food, nursing, and all possible care, 
the amount of energy gradually lessens, and a confirmed invalid is 
produced. An examination, with scalpel or microscope, of brain and | 
nerves may, and usually does, show some slight alteration of healthy 
structure in a limited patch, a disturbance trifling in character, and 
only a satisfactory explanation when one is impressed with the 
intimate connection of nerve with other tissues and the regulating 
function of nerve tissue. 

The 4th condition of healthy nutrition is a healthy condition of 
the tissue to be nourished. The importance of this condition is 
recognised only when we remember the law of heredity. The tissues 
or cells constituting the body do not live for ever; the majority of 
them have a limited period of existence, say a few weeks. Fresh 
cells are produced from the living cells, either by the parent or 
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mother cell dividing into two and being itself effaced and represented 
by the two new cells, or by the parent cell throwing off a small mass 
which subsequently develops into a mature cell. In each case the 
offspring inherits the qualities of the parent, its weakness or strength, 
and the healthy or diseased condition of a cell is continued in the 
offspring. Healthy cells produce healthy cells; healthy parents 
produce healthy offspring; and, what is more important, diseased 
cells give rise to diseased cells, as unhealthy parents produce weakly 
offspring. Everyone knows what use has been made of this law of 
heredity in the case of individuals. The sins of the father, we are 
told, are visited upon the children until the third or fourth generation, 
and there seems to be no escape from this inherited sin or weakness 
unless by supernatural means. In the case of cells, the weak- 
ness of the parent may be transmitted to offspring through many 
generations. This explains the perpetuation of many diseased con- 
ditions of skin and glands in spite of diet, change of air, and 
medicines. But, whatever be the condition as regards moral sins and 
weaknesses, we’ have remission of sins in the case of weak or 
diseased cells which are acting badly. For if by any means we 
can secure to the diseased cell a proper quantity and quality of 
blood, and a proper action of the nervous system, the diseased cell 
tends gradually to return to the healthy type. And the intelligent 
treatment of any diseased condition may be summed up in the two 
principles—to correct or remove the diseased tissue directly, or failing 
in this, to adopt measures to ensure the perfection of the other con- 
ditions of healthy nutrition, with the hope that with their presence 
there may be a reversion to a normal or healthy cell, and therefore to 
healthy action. The putting of the two principles into action is by 
no means easy: the older a medical man grows the more ready he is 
to acknowledge defeats; but if what I have written be true—as I 
think it is—‘to-leave things to Nature,’ as friends of the sick man, 
who are not themselves suffering, frequently advise the medical atten- 
dant to do, is often to sacrifice life and very often to entail needless 
suffering, Joun Bartow. 


Samuel Longfellow and Samuel Johnson. 


] N the autumn of 1842, the year in which Dr. Channing died, two 
_ young men entered together the Divinity School of Harvard 
University, at Cambridge, in the United States, to go through the 
studies that should fit them to become ministers of religion. They 
had both already passed through the Arts course in the University, 
but in different years, so that they had not been in the same classes 
before, and were strangers to one another. But now they very soon 
became fast friends, and for forty years, until death interrupted their 
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close intimacy, they were like brothers of one mind and heart. Both 
were called Samuel. Longfellow, the elder, was born at Portland, in 
Maine, and was the youngest brother of the poet, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, who was at that time one of the professors in the Uni- 
versity. Johnson, who was three years younger than his friend, came 
from Salem in Massachusetts, and was the only son of a physician 
there. Neither of them was ever married, and their old homes 
remained always the dearest place on earth to them. 

If you had seen these two sitting side by side in the college class- 
room, you would have been struck by the great contrast in their 
appearance. Longfellow was light-haired and of a sunny aspect. 
No one could help liking him, he was so courteous and gentle and 
affectionate. He was fond of pleasant companionship and full of 
delight in beautiful and noble things. All through his life little 
children were devoted to him and he was devoted to them and under- 
stood them. There was sunshine in his laughter. Dedonair was a 
good word for him. Johnson, on the other hand, was very dark, 
looking like a foreigner from the south, with fine dark eyes, and a 
mass of long, black hair. But he, too, had a bright smile and a 
hearty laugh, and though he was quieter and more reserved than 
Longfellow, keeping a good deal to himself, he was hardly less of 
a favourite with his fellow-students. [Ele was the more strenuous of 
the two, the more eager and determined in his work; but both were 
earnest and truly religious men, and had no stronger desire than to fit 
themselves thoroughly by their studies to be faithful ministers. 

There are two reasons which make them specially interesting to 
us. One is, that they were the writers of some of the most beautiful 
hymns we sing, and the joint editors of two notable hymn books; and 
the other, that they lived and worked in atime of great movements in 
religious thought and great social questions, in which they both were 
deeply interested and took their own fearless part. 

When they began their studies in the Divinity School, Dr. Chan- 
ning’s beautiful life was just drawing to a close, but his influence as 
a religious teacher remained. In their homes both of these young 
men had felt it. It had made the Unitarianism, in which they were 
brought up, a spiritual faith, ready for growth and the receiving of 
new light. Their love of God carried with it an ardent love of truth 
and liberty and goodness, and their discipleship to Christ made them 
believers in the nobleness of human nature. 

During their years of study they came under the influence of new 
teachers. Emerson was making his power felt, and Theodore Parker 
had published his ‘ Discourse of matters pertaining to Religion,’ and 
before they left college was preaching regularly in Boston. The 
Unitarian churches of New England were greatly disturbed by Parker’s 
bold and eloquent advocacy of what appeared to many, destructive 
views, because they were different from the older way of thinking. 
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But the controversies which arose marked the birth of a new spirit of 
life, which, as it was better understood, gave men fresh faith in the 
reality of the unseen things of God. The first impulse came from 
Emerson’s little book on ‘Nature,’ and his famous address in the 
Divinity School in 1838. He called men back from traditional beliefs, 
which seemed to make the past the only sacred time, to a more living 
faith in the ever-present God and the natural religiousness of man. 
The only true knowledge of God, he urged, is that which a man finds 
for himself, in his own soul, with strong personal conviction, in the 
very act of knowing righteousness and truth and goodness. Not 
even the word of Jesus must be accepted merely because he says it. 
The inward voice of reason must bear witness to each one that it is 
true. ‘Jesus Christ,’ he said, ‘belonged to the true race of prophets. 
He saw with open eye the mystery of the soul. Alone in all history, 
he estimated the greatness of man. One man was true to what is in 
you and me.’ And so, Emerson pleaded, they must be, like Jesus, 
true to themselves, and learn to see that God is with them even in 
this world, and their present life ought to be as divine as any other. 
That was the great mystery of life, which made religion possible. 
And one special difference in this new way of thinking, which gave 
rise to the most vehement controversy, was that it denied what are 
commonly called the miracles of the old histories. It said that the 
whole order of the universe was so divine, so marvellous and beauti- 
ful, the one great miracle of God, that any interruptions of the order 
would not make God seem nearer or more real, but would only dis- 
turb and spoil the divine harmony. ‘The word Miracle,’ said’ 
Emerson, ‘as pronounced by Christian churches, gives a false im- 
pression; it is Monster. It is not one with the blowing clover and 
the falling rain.’ He wanted men to feel that God is in the opening 
flowers and in the heart of man, more clearly seen, more deeply felt, 
than in any other way. 

Theodore Parker felt that. And Longfellow and Johnson, as they 
passed through college and prepared to enter on the active work of 
the ministry, found themselves more and more closely drawn into 
sympathy with such teaching. Both were men of direct vision, born 
idealists,—that is, men to whom the unseen things of life are real. 
They found the truth of God for themselves, in their own inward life, 
and spoke in the power of the spirit of that which they had seen 
and felt. The larger truth, from which the older idea of special 
miracles naturally fell away, and in which Jesus took his rightful 
place as ‘the great chief of faithful souls,’ grew upon them in those 
early years, Johnson being the more eager and impetuous thinker, 
but Longfellow, in complete accord with his friend, moving forward 
too, and rejoicing no less in the wider out-look and the new freedom 
of spirit, which they had gained. 

It was Longfellow who, a few years later, wrote this hymn : 


Samuel Longfellow and Samuel Johnson 
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O life that maketh all things new, 
The blooming earth, the thoughts of men! 
Our pilgrim feet, wet with thy dew, 
In gladness hither turn again. 


From hand to hand the greeting flows, 
From eye to eye the signals run, 

From heart to heart the bright hope glows : 
The seekers of the Light are one,— 


One in the freedom of the Truth, 
One in the joys of paths untrod, 
One in the soul’s perennial youth, 
One in the larger thought of God,— 


The freer step, the fuller breath, 
The wide horizon’s grander view, 

The sense of life that knows no death,— 
The life that maketh all things new. 


Their giving up, in their thought of Jesus, of what had been called 
the ‘ Messianic mythology,’ the marvellous stories about his coming 
into the world and the expectation of the marvellous part he was to 
play in the future, did not lessen their sense of what the world owes 
to its greatest teacher. 

Thus, while they were still at college, Longfellow wrote to his 
friend, Edward Everett Hale: ‘I have felt more and more strongly 
that we need a more living faith in Jesus as a personal reality to us 
. ...a living human friend, one who grew in grace, was made 
perfect through suffering, whose life is to be interpreted by our own 
‘deepest, holiest experience. And again, fifteen years later, in his 
farewell sermon at Brooklyn, he said: ‘It was his interior life, his 
soul’s life, which Jesus gave to the world..... By so much as you 
remove Jesus from humanity in your thought, by so much you 
remove him from men’s comprehension, and so from their needs. 
But call him Maz, and in that name include that indwelling of God 
which is the native privilege of spiritual humanity, and you speak 
plainly the truth, which the creeds have been stammering, and throw 
clear light upon the nature and destiny of all men. Say that Jesus 
was God manifest, incarnate Deity, if you will; but do not fail to 
believe that every consecrated, obedient, illuminated son of man is, 
in precisely the same sense, in however different degree, the same. 
‘Whosoever is led by the spirit of God, the same is son of God.” 
“God is above all and 7” you all.” How strange that men should, 
through all the years, have been reading and repeating these words, 
and never yet believed them!’ 

The conviction that this is the central truth of the religious life 
had taken strong hold on both of these men. It was expressed by 
Longfellow in these words, written to his friend: ‘The great doctrine 
that needs to be preached into the ear of this generation is the 
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doctrine of the Holy Spirit, the word of the living, present God, 
which whoso receiveth, to them it gives power to be the sons of God. 

This faith only can redeem our age from materialism. This alone 
can be—as it always has been, from Jesus to George Fox and 
William Channing—the life, the support, the strength of reformer, 
hero, martyr, saint.’ 

V. D. Davis. 
(To be continued.) 


Methods of Sunday School Work. 


i Counting our Scholars. 


AST spring, I had the interesting task of collating the answers 
le received from our Sunday schools in reponse to certain 
questions drawn up by our Sunday School Association Committee, 
touching various points of method and management; and it struck 
me that a few short papers suggested by these might be interesting to 
the readers of the Sunday School Helper. : 

We Sunday school teachers love to be independent ; and we are 
right, I think, for independence fosters individuality, which is an 
essential in good work. But we must remember that it is not the sole 
virtue; if we fill one side of the scales with independence, we need 
to put a full complement of order and method in the other, or we 
shall not be able to maintain a true balance. 

Let us then commence at the starting point. When we are asked 
how many scholars we have in our school, on what do we base our 
answer? Do we consider every child who enters the door as a 
scholar? Or shall we say ‘No; a child cannot be counted as 
actually belonging to the school until he has shown by a certain 
amount of regular attendance that he really wishes to do so.” 

‘Ah, but,’ exclaims many a kind-hearted teacher, ‘we like to 
welcome everyone; and besides, what does it matter? We can 
easily strike through the name if necessary.’ Of course, that is very 
true; but this is not the subject under discussion; the question is 
whether, while welcoming fresh comers, there should yet be some 
term of probation to be fulfilled before the child attains the dignity of 
‘belonging’ to the school? 

To my mind the best method of procedure appears to be some 
such plan as the following. On entering, the child is welcomed by 
the superintendent who takes an early opportunity of asking a few 
questions, for instance, If his parents wish him to attend? Whether 
he has been to any other Sunday school, and if so why did he leave? 
Should the answers be satisfactory, the child’s name is set down in 
the Temporary Register and his marks are entered here for three or 
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perhaps four weeks. At the end of this time his teacher is asked if 
the child’s conduct has been good, etc., and then if this question be 
answered in the affirmative, the superintendent formally welcomes 
him as a regular scholar; he is given a hymn-book, and his name is 
written in the big book,—as the General Register is often called,— 
the marks gained during the previous month being copied into it. 
This little bit of formality is greatly appreciated by the children and 
gives an opportunity for a few words on the text ‘ Ye are not your 
own,’ setting forth the duties of the ‘many members’ of the ‘one 
body.’ 

Gradually this probation rule has been taken up in most of our 
schools, but there are still some few who have not yet decided to 
adopt anything of the kind. If any friends who read this are among 
the number, may I ask them to reconsider their position for the sake 
of uniformity, if for no other reason. 

‘Ah, this uniformity!’ I hear them exclaim. ‘That’s just what 
we don’t want. What's the good of it?’ 

Listen, then. We are told again and again that the publishing of 
some statistics has been very helpful in many cases, for it keeps the 
teachers up to the mark if they know that they will be called upon to 
supply certain figures. But statistics are useless unless they are all 
based on the same foundation. For how can the numbers of children 
in our various schools be compared, if in one every stray child 
who wanders in is counted, while in others each one has had to first 
pass through a certain ordeal. Sometimes we are naively answered, 
‘Yes, that is all very well, but of course we like to make the best of 
our school and so, naturally, we put the numbers as high as we can.’ 
A moment’s reflection would make such a reasoner:see his mistake, 
for the actual number of ‘scholars is neither a matter of merit or 
demerit; THE REAL WELL BEING OF THE SCHOOL DEPENDS UPON THE 
PROPORTION OF THE AVERAGE ATTENDANCE TO THE NUMBER ON THE 
BOOKS; that is to say, a school of fifty scholars with an average attend- 
ance of forty-five would be in a far more satisfactory condition 
than one where the relative numbers were three hundred, and eighty. 

The same necessity for care holds good with scholars leaving our 
schools. The loose way in which children’s names are kept on the 
books after they have ceased to attend is most misleading. .And yet 
it is a very simple thing to put this right when the quarterly account is 
made up; for whenever a child has remained away without good 
reason for three months its name should be struck off, and if it wishes 
to re-enter, the three or four week’s probation ought to be gone 
through again, the child being treated as a new-comer. — 

Just one more point. There is a curious practice in one or two 
schools of counting a child who attends both morning and afternoon 
as ‘wo children. All sense of proportion is lost by this method, and 
although it makes the total of scholars abnormally large, the com- 
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parison between that and the average attendance will certainly cause 
a condemnation of that particular school by everyone who looks 
casually through the list. This system is so extremely misleading 
that I should like earnestly to appeal to those who make use of it now 
to reconsider the matter. 

In conclusion, it is right to say that as more than three fourths of 
our schools already practically adopt the suggestions given in this 
paper, I feel that the Sunday School Association, which is the parent 
society of all our schools in the United Kingdom, may fairly ask 
those friends who do not do so as yet, to give the matter their serious 
and sympathetic attention, with a view to making such alterations in 
their present methods as shall enable them to get their statistics all 
based on one common foundation. 

To sum up, the suggestions are these: 

1. Children not to be counted as belonging to a school until 
they have attended regularly for at least three Sundays. 

2. Children’s names to be taken off the books if they have been 
absent, without good reason, for three months. 

3. Children attending school twice a day are still to be reckoned 
as one child. The same with teachers. 

4. That the numbers should be made up for each year, counting 
from 1st January to 31st December. 

Marian PRITCHARD. 


The Function of Prayer. 
Introduction. 


RAYER is a solemn and sacred reality, in the act of which awe 
falls upon him who knows that he is speaking to the Father of 

all spirits, to whom he is responsible for word and deed. It is one 
of the highest actions man can perform. In the soul are sacred feel- 
ings which, like the tendrils of a tree’s roots, are necessary to its life 
and growth. To expose to public view the deeper elements of the 
spiritual life is like showing to the eyes of a crowd the finer affections 
of the heart—the sweet love of husband and wife, or like the child’s 
prattling of those clinging trusts, that are surest and freshest in the 
privacy of home, as the fine scented and lovely violets flourish best in 
the shade, and which lose some of their most attractive features when 
exposed to the full glare of day. And s0 it is with some of the most 
productive virtues of human life, without which character has little 
dignity or grace. Yet at the same time affections the most powerful 
and unselfish in and of themselves, apart from the open-eyed under- 
standing, and the pure white light of reason, are not unlikely to lead 
the devout soul into error in belief and wrong in action, simply from 
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unenlightened eagerness of temper. They are often in too great a 
hurry to fly to their object on the instant. Misunderstanding of the 
place and purpose of Prayer not only turns the conscience aside from 
its real aims, but also hinders the growth of real piety by darkening 
the mind and giving it work to do that is opposed to it. 

When that part of the mind we call intellect is alone active it leads 
to carping criticism of every prompting of feeling, but when it is al- 
together inactive, and reveals no fact of nature or law of life, either 
superstition or atheism takes the place of uplifting aspiration and 
purifying reverence. The pious man, while bowing before God, be- 
cause of his goodness, and with the delight which the soul feels in 
contact with spiritual Perfection, keeps his mind clear from enslaving 
fear, and free as heaven’s own light from subjection to dark and 
degrading superstition. ‘Test all things,’ said the great missionary, 
Paul, thus proving that he was wishful of having free minds only as 
his disciples. And a greater than even he asked in seeming wonder 
at those about him who had given themselves over as bondsmen to 
tradition and outside authority, ‘Why of yourselves do ye not judge 
what is right?’ Little did the great teacher imagine that those who 
professed to be his special disciples, while denying the name to 
others, would be the strongest opposers of this principle. 

So much is Prayer an affair of emotion that many devout minds 
dread thinking on the subject, as if they feared lest that which came 
to be looked at would disappear. Though they know that it is rooted 
in the nature of man, they seem to fear that if the clear light of reason 
falls upon it a blight will follow. But it ought-to be borne in mind 
that without the use of reason men cannot know the difference be- 
tween what is real and what is only seeming; between the theatrical 
show-worship of Ritualism, and the pure worship in spirit and in 
truth of the Father—the one only true God. Strong feeling always 
is active where Prayer is not a mere habit of the lip but a passion of 
the soul. He who makes his judgment blind in Prayer thereby 
denies the service_of one of the highest faculties of the mind to God, 
and though the cry may be loud and strong its force will be small. 
It is not a question of taste, of esthetic fancy, but of pure feeling 
wisely guided by enlightened conscience to its rightful Object. As 
man is the only being on earth that worships God, and as he is the 
only being that has reason, it follows from the very nature of things 
th at reason should not be dumb when we pray. 

There are some aspects of Prayer that we cannot think of without 
devout feeling coming upon us. The movements of the mind do not 
consist altogether of mere thinking. The impulse given by feeling is 
necessary to the activity of many of our faculties, and not seldom 
does it determine the direction of our thoughts, as well as make up 
the balance that produces conviction. Feelings, specially those 
which spring from the affections, furnish a great part of the work- 
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ings of the mind in Prayer. We pray all the more truly when we 
have prepared ourselves by devout reflection before the act. It is the 
same as in worldly affairs, good feeling coming from kindness of 
heart without a clear, sound judgment is apt to lead even charity 
itself astray, so in Prayer the very strength of feeling which urges it 
may become extravagance. Paul insists that men ought to pray with 
the understanding as well as with the heart. Surely all’our service of 
God, whatever form it takes, ought to be that of intelligent beings, 
guided by the light of reason as well as driven by the heat of feeling. 
Unintelligent worship, wherein the soul is rapt away by upswelling, 
ecstatic emotion, is not the highest, or most effective worship. When 
we bend in reverent adoration before the loving Father, while our 
prayers should spring from the heart, they should also be informed 
by the light of reason. 

If man by nature be a religious being, Prayer can not only be 
justified at the bar of reason, and shown to be in agreement with 
science, but in the nature of the mental and spiritual faculties them- 
selves will be found its why and wherefore, inasmuch as that the 
Infinite Benefactor is seen in their light to take joy in ever-active 
giving, as well as that the feelings themselves are constantly prompt- 
ing supplications for continued blessing. In the light of these facts 
we will try to consider the importance, the meaning, and the use of 
Prayer. 


Wituiam MItrcHELt. 


The World of Books. 


I have sometimes thought that a book might be regarded as the 

miracle of miracles. Consider how a few sheets of paper and 
some curious marks of ink have the power of the magician’s wand 
to raise a vanished world and summon forth the secrets of the soul. 
Books are the manifested Word, whereby the invisible Thought 
comes forth to view, and abides with us for ever. By books the 
present is brought face to face with the distant past, and the noblest 
sons of men are clothed upon in immortality. We know, indeed, 
that the smallest member of the race exerts an undying influence; 
though his name is forgotten, and the memory of his existence has 
perished, yet by his influence he lives. But above this nameless, 
forgotten throng, there are men whose forms and features seem still 
. familiar to us, whose words still ring in our ears, whose revelations of 

beauty still charm the imagination. We are more closely acquainted 
with their thoughts than with those of the men and women around us, 
and their influence upon us is greater than that of all the living 
generation. We can scarcely speak without employing their words; 
their familiar sentences rise unbidden to our lips; continually we are 
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counselled and directed by the voices of the past; at every step we 
are compassed about by a great cloud of witnesses. 

Ever their phantoms rise before us, 

~Our nobler brothers, but one in blood ; 

At bed and board they lord it o’er us, 

With looks of beauty and words of good! 


And it is impossible to conceive of a time when these divine souls 
can perish. Death has destroyed their bodies, and now there is 
nothing more than it can do. Over them death has lost its power. 
With regard to them we may speak the words of triumph—O Grave, 
where is thy victory? O Death, where is thy sting? In their im- 
mortality death is swallowed up in victory. Human vicissitudes and 
natural catastrophes are powerless to destroy that life of spiritual 
influence upon which they have entered. Having once laid hold of 
eternal life, the changeful flood of time and circumstance can no 
more affect their divine repose. 

We dwell in two worlds—the natural world of facts, and the great 
spiritual world of thoughts and ideals; and by means of books we 
overcome the tyranny of time and space, and bring the elect souls 
together into our intellectual world. In ancient times, before the art 
of printing, learned men throughout the land used to assemble to- 
gether in some city, whither young men gathered to sit at their feet 
and learn wisdom; and this company of the wise was called a 
University. But, to-day, it is well said that the true University is a 
collection of books. If we possess good books and know how to use 
them, then we have a world of our own into whose joy and peace no 
intruder and spoiler can come. Here are our faithful friends, our 
unfailing advisers, our constant companions. 

The world of books is as wondertul as the world of nature, and its 
revelation as sublime. We are told that it was the eternal Word of 
God which stretched the heavens and created the earth, that the 
material world is the revelation of the Thought of God. And just as 
truly is our intellectual world a manifestation of divine Reason. In 
book, or temple, or monument, wherever you discover a relic of 
human thought, there you find a letter, verse, or chapter of that great. 
Bible which is the living Word of God. 

The world of books has its own laws, as inexorable as those of 
the world of nature. The great law of natural selection prevails here. 
The universal mind through all ages selects the true and good and 
beautiful, and commits the bad and false to oblivion. I have been 
informed that in Roman Catholic libraries the books are all stamped 
with peculiar marks, which inform the reader whether they are in 
harmony with the mind of the church, or whether they are heretical. 
And even so the universal mind sets its private mark on every book, 
and in the secret councils it is decided whether it shall live or die. 
Nothing is more impressive than the final judgment which time pro- 
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nounces on all the works of man, winnowing the chaff from the 
wheat, separating the sheep from the goats. We are sometimes 
doubtful about the flood of various literature continually pouring 
forth from our printing presses; and we begin to wonder whether 
the extension of literature of every kind will not do more harm than 
good. We need not be greatly afraid. The writer of the Book of 
Ecclesiastes was appalled, in his day, at the facilities for writing 
books. ‘Of making many books there is no end; and much study is 
a weariness of the flesh.’ Yet, how few are the records which have 
come down to us of that busy age. In a century or two how many 
of the books now passing through our circulating libraries will still 
live? When we think of the thousands of years during which men 
have been writing;how few are the standard works that remain to us. 
You can make a short catalogue of the great. books of the world. 
The sacred books are few, these survive, others perish. Ultimately 
the human mind is always on the side of truth, and will only acknow- 
ledge the works of true and faithful men. 

But, for the present, it is sometimes a problem what to read, what 
books to choose from the great wilderness of printed matter. Many 
of us have so few hours to spare for quiet thought, that it becomes a 
matter of serious import to know what books we shall select as our 
companions. Now, in the first place, we must protest against that 
most foolish pursuit called ‘keeping up with the literature of the day.’ 
That is an insane attempt. We might as reasonably try to keep up 
with the food of to-day, and gorge ourselves with Australian meat 
and Crosse and Blackwell's delicacies, because we see their advertise- 
ments in the newspapers. -We might as well try to keep up with the 
railways of the day, give up our settled abodes, and spend our life 
in ‘taking advantage of the splendid modern facilities of extensive 
travel.’ ‘To read a book because it is advertised, because it is going 
through the libraries, because everybody is talking about it, is most 
grevious mental dissipation. Let no popular puffery, no literary 
gossip, tempt you from your intellectual integrity. 

There are quite as many good books in the world as to take away 
all excuse for wasting time with worthless books. There are certain - 
authors whom we can trust with perfect confidence, about whom we 
need not entertain a single doubt. They are lifted up far above 
criticism and suspicion, and with ¢hem it is our first duty to become 
acquainted, There are select circles of Poets, Novelists, Philosophers, 
Scientists; let us dwell in this region of the gods and drink in the 
divine air, before we venture to satisfy our curiosity in more doubtful 
realms, 

I am afraid we too often leave the best books on our shelves 
unread, to procure the last fashionable volume from the library. 
Here, as in so many things, we should do well to begin at home. 
However small our bookcase, let it contain the best; and let every 
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book become a familiar acquaintance; let the pages as we turn them 
recall the hours of communion we have spent with them; let the 
thoughts they express hold organic relations to the mind. Our 
intellectual dissipations are too apt to make us forget how to read. 
The true study of a book consists in the study of the author’s mind. 
Thoroughly to do justice to the writer, we must for the time commit 
ourselves up to him, enter into his brain, rethink his thoughts, and 
look at the world through his eyes. And only when we have done 
this are we qualified to pass an opinion on his work. Every book 
worth reading requires thought, sometimes painful thought. A 
student for the ministry boasted that he ‘never bothered to read 
through a dry book;’ and in consequence, when he took a pulpit, 
his congregation soon read through him. In the sweat of our brain 
alone can we appropriate truth. Too often we read to avoid the 
pain of thinking for ourselves. We ought to read to help us to think. 
Books are not substitutes for thought; but they provide the mental 
food which thought appropriatesand assimilates tothe individual genius. 
We must not have our books so finely ‘got up’ that we are afraid 
to use them. A book is made to be read, and not to lie in crimson 
and gold as a drawing-room ornament. There is nothing more 
- gracious than a good book, which bears the marks of genuine use. 
Its stained cover, the deep pencil marks down the margin, the 
rubbed edges where the gold has come off at favourite chapters,— 
these are more beautiful than the most gorgeous binding. Some 
of our books have a history; they are old friends; we feel almost 
a human love for them; the sight of them is refreshing; we put 
them into our bag when we travel, and under our pillow when we 
are sick. How we remember the fresh joy of our first reading of 
them! Here is a book that converted us, that brought a heavenly 
vision, that worked a crisis in our history, by whose influence we 
were born again into a new world. How infinite is our obligation to 
the writers of these sacred books! How impossible to pay the debt 
we owe them! We sometimes feel as though we should be better 
satisfied if we could grasp the hands of these intellectual benefactors, 
and for one short moment look our thanks into their eyes. _ ‘ With. 
tears of thoughtful gratitude’ we look upon their silent pages. 
Silent they are, but though deprived of sound, 
Here all the living languages abound ; 
Here all that live no more, preserved they lie 
In tombs that open to the curious eye. 
With awe around these silent walks I tread, 
These are the lasting mansions of the dead, 
The dead !—Methinks a thousand tongues reply, 
These are the tombs of such as cannot die. 
Crowned with eternal fame, they sit sublime 
And laugh at all the little strife of time. 
Eprror. 
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Life Tasks. 


RNOLD, a lad residing in a small German town, had early 
given indications of remarkable musical talent, and his father 
one day making a journey to a neighbouring city, took the boy with 
him, and having heard of a distinguished musician who was organist 
at the cathedral, and who also taught a few scholars, he took occasion 
to call upon him and ask his advice as to whether the boy’s abilities 
would justify him in giving him a thorough musical education. After 
examination, the decision was favourable, and the master agreed to 
take charge of the pupil, but only on one condition. This was, that 
he would bind himself by a solemn promise never to attempt to play 
anything that was not set before him as his appointed task. The 
condition seemed so easy that Arnold readily gave the promise, and 
he soon entered upon his duties. His talent had already been some- 
what cultivated, and he was inclined to be vexed when he found that 
the first lessons put before him were of the very simplest kind, and so 
trivial that it seemed as if a child might master them in a single day. 

As time went on, and the daily tasks still consisted only of the old 
familiar exercises, he often found it hard to be patient or obedient; 
and when a year had gone by and he was still forbidden to play any- 
thing but the same wearisome repetitions, it was not easy to resist the 
temptation to break the promise he had so freely given, and by a bold 
display of his abilities to prove to his teacher the talent he felt sure he 
did not give him the credit for. In his little world he met com- 
panions, who, with even less practice than himself, would play before 
admiring audiences, and bright eyes and rosy lips spoke that sweet 
applause so grateful to the heart, especially of youth; while he must 
perforce acknowledge that he was not yet sufficiently advanced in his 
studies to be permitted to exhibit his accomplishments; and he 
could read in those same bright eyes the words the lips forbore to 
utter, ‘Dunce!’ Trulyit was hard; but still through many heart- 
burnings, many strong temptations and ambitious longings, he kept 
bravely to his obligation. 

Thus three years wore away, and his progress was so gradual that 
it was hardly apparent. What he knew, he knew thoroughly, and 
he grew more and more to have confidence in his teacher and more 
modest ideas of his own acquirements, though the inward conscious- 
ness of power all unused never forsook him. It was not often that 
the master seemed to notice the boy’s restlessness. One day, how- 
ever, as they stood together before the organ, he looked up and said 
quietly, ‘Did you ever reflect that this great instrument, with all its 
wonderful capacities, is much like a body without a soul? All its 
powers are as nothing, if there be no adequate force behind or within 
it to give them expression. Never allow yourself to believe that the 
time is lost which is used in the gathering of that force, but employ 
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the time faithfully, and remember that from the wise concentration 
and repression of power come many of the strongest, and sweetest, 
the most sublime as well as the most beneficent things of life.’ 

There now began to be preparations made for a great musical 
festival to be held in the cathedral, and there was much excitement 
among the students when it became known that some of them were 
to be called upon to assist upon the occasion. It was hardly in the 
nature of a boy like Arnold to hear without a pang of disappointment 
and envy the glowing hopes and anticipations of his fellow-pupils, as 
he thought what might have been his fortune if opportunity had been 
allowed him in time. It was too late now; he must wait; surely the 
time would yet come. 

The day arrived, and the vast cathedral was thronged with the 
rank, wealth, talent, and beauty of the city. There were many 
excellent selections to be performed, but one which was to be the 
masterpiece and crown of the whole was to be given on the organ, it 
was supposed by the master himself. Indeed, whose hand but his 
had the skill or the daring to attempt such a task? But as Arnold 
stood looking on when the time came, he felt a touch upon his 
shoulder, and the voice of his master bade him take the place at the 
instrument. The boy looked up in incredulous amazement. What! 
his unskilful hand to play this grand composition? his poor untried 
powers to be put to this divine work? He drew back bewildered,- 
but the strong hand forced him back to the seat, and as he hurriedly 
glanced at the page before him he took courage as he saw that the 
piece began with one of the simple exercises which had become so 
familiar to him. ‘Tremblingly he touched the notes, but as he went 
on, his touch grew firmer and bolder, and more and more he put his 
heart into his work as he found that of all that most difficult piece 
there was not a line which he had not practised daily, and the sole 
difference was one of arrangement. His heart swelled within him as 
the truth flashed on his mind that his teacher had after all appreciated 
him at his true worth, and had guided and taught him as he had 
indeed taught no other; that of all the homely drudgery of the past, 
not one moment had been lost, and all his wearisome tasks were 
suddenly transformed into joy and beauty. Soon he grew inspired 
with the greatness of his theme. With ever fresh delight, as he 
swept the keys with ever bolder hand, while new powers seemed born 
within him, he forgot himself, and but one thought possessed him,— 
to interpret as divinely as he might this grand, sweet message to the 
human soul. As the last magnificent burst of harmony died away, 
peal after peal of applause broke from the assembly, and the boy 
‘arose to meet what was still more grateful to him, the approving eye 
of the master. No longer a dunce, but a genius—a hero! Was not 
this a triumph to toil for, to wait for? ‘The long trial was over, and 
it was with the keenest pleasure that he reflected that no conscious- 
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ness of a broken promise rose up to shame his secret soul. In the years 
of success that came to him, he never had reason to regret that weari- 
some time when all unconsciously he acquired not only the skill of the 
artist, but all those higher experiences of obedience, patience, labour, 
and sacrifice without which there is.no true success, no true happiness. 
Since what we call the z//s of life are inevitable, and ‘man is born 
to trouble as the sparks fly upward,’ it is surely wisest and best to win 
from them as far as we may every possible fruit of blessing. If we 
could look upon every mean task, every petty duty, every trial and 
temptation, every trouble and sorrow only as the simple but necessary 
exercises set us by the hand of the Divine Master, to be endured and 
learned, and by persistent effort to be overcome; if we could 
assuredly believe.that mighty deeds and heroic lives only result from 
humble, patient toil, and faithful obedience to duty, and that con- 
tempt, neglect, or avoidance of the trivial burdens of life meant 
failure and shame when the great and decisive moment of our 
destiny confronted us,—with what different eyes we should view our 
common daily and hourly drudgeries, and how patiently should we 
work and wait for that occasion which may sooner or later, here or 
hereafter, in God’s good time, come to us all! C. APLIN, 
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Feb. 3. 1 Samuel xviii. 1-16. 
The Old Testament readings this 
month deal with the friendship of the 


of his parables shows this. Here he 
answers the woman, taking her above 
the wrangling of the contending 


two young men, David and Jonathan, 
on the one hand; and of the evil 
results of envy in the breast of King 
Saul, on the other. Special notes are 
scarcely required. 

Luke vii. 36-50. Parable of the 
two debtors. ‘Her sins are forgiven, 
for she loved much.’ 

Feb. 10, 1 Samuel xx, 1-23. 

Mark ix. 33-41. Jesus teaches 
here that men are to be accounted 
worthy by what they do, rather than 
by what they say. Good fruit implies 
the goodness of the tree that bears it. 
(See also Mait, vii. 16-18.) 

Feb. 17, 1 Samuel xx. 24-42. 

John iv, 5-24, Jesus and the 
woman of Samaria. The Jews ‘had 
no dealings with the Samaritans,’ but 
Jesus followed his own precept (see 
last New Testament passage) and 
refused to condemn others in any 
wholesale fashion. His singling out 
the Good Samaritan as the hero of one 


theologians of her day, saying in effect 
‘Neither here nor there can God be 
alone found—He is everywhere. God 
is a Spirit, and the one thing necessary 
is that He should be worshipped in 
spirit and in truth,’ 

Feb, 24, 1 Samuel xxiv. 
David forbears to take revenge on 
Saul. His love for his friend would 
help him to forgive the father of that 
friend, and save him from giving way 
to the temptation to kill one who had 
tried to take his life. 

Luke xiv, 1-14, The lesson to 
be drawn from this passage may be 
summed up, Let us do good wherever 
and whenever we can—not to be seen 
of men, not for self-aggrandisement, 
but simply because we are glad to 
accept our high privilege, as children 
of one Father, to help all who need 
our assistance. This is the best form 
ot worship, 


